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Baral Pints for the Season, 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


not so much in practice now, as 
) it was some years ago; the im- 
portance of getting a good set, is 
more appreciated, and consequent- 
ly more labor and care are be- 
stowed in the preparation of the 
ground, which has led most suc- 
cessful farmers to adopt the prac- 
tice of seeding timothy fields for mea- 
dows, in the early fall, putting in the 
seed as a full crop on its own account, 
instead of crowding it in with wheat, 
to be overshadowed and starved, in the 
infancy of its growth. Some people 
argue that grass needs this kind of 
nursing, but we are of opinion that it 
is much like the nursing of the juvenile 


















| The range of its natural growth is from Tennessee 


on the south to Central Ohio on the north. It is 
scarcely found in any perfection outside these limits, 


,and a person who had only seen it in its full glory, 
ee a is 9 the region of Bourbon or Fayette counties, Ky., 


| 


| would hardly recognize the degenerate growth of the 


limits we have stated. 


Red clover is generally seeded in the spring. The 
range of season varies with different persons and 
places, from February till the last of April. The old 
wheat belt of Ohio, is the best clover region in the 
(country. This is from Columbiana on the east, to 
| as far west as Hancock and Wood counties : in fact, 
any land that is right for winter wheat, is also right 
for clover. A majority of our farmers in this region, 
have had the most uniform success, by sowing clover 
seed in the last of March or first of April. If sowed 
too early, it may come up in a warm time in early 
spring, and while the tender leaves are, what is 





called, in the double, there may come a cold snap, 
and nip them to death ; whereas, seed sown in the 
last of March, usually escapes this casualty, though it 





swine, where there are more pigs than teats. How-) may not do quite as well as when sown earlier, if 
ever advantageous it may be to seed certain sorts in| the weather happens to be favorable all through the 
the fall, there are other sorts that can be put in best spring. In this case of later sowing, if you can hit 
in the spring, and it is of this subject we shall write | the time right, so as to sow the day before arain, you ~ 
now. are pretty sure of a good set. If the clover is sown 

Our three great staple cultivated grasses, are Ken-| for a seed crop, of course it should be unmixed, and 
tucky blue grass, timothy and red clover, besides|the right quantity is about 12 lbs. to the acre, of 
which we have orchard grass and red top ; very little | clean seed ; but if the crop is mainly for forage, it is 
account is made of any other of the old sorts, except | better to mix in timothy seed. If clover is sown in 
such as will grow in spite of neglect or abuse.—| the spring, upon wheat, or with oats, one of two re- 
Spring seeding of Kentucky blue grass, is generally | sults are pretty certain—if you get a good crop of 
best done in February and March. For woodland wheat or oats, you get a slim stand of clover ; and if 
pasture, the land is prepared by raking or dragging | you get a weak growth of the grain, you are likely to 
off the leaves, and the seed is scattered immediately | get good clover. It is not likely that both crops will 
after, upon the moist surface, when it penetrates the be first rate. 
soft mold, and vegetates as soon as the weather be- 
comes warm enough. For old fields, this grass is 
sown in the spring, say in March, upon wheat, or 
rye, or putin with oats. Ten to fifteen pounds of 
cleaned sevd is sufficient for an acre. If upon old 
ground, it is best to put in three or four pounds of 
timothy, and a little clover seed with it, to hold the 
ground until the blue grass gets well set, when it will 
take full possession of the ground. 

Blue grass requires a deep, rich limestone soil.—~ 





Orchard grass deserves more attention among far- 
mers in the blue grass region and northward, than it 
is now receiving. It is earlier in the spring, heavier 
in the summer, and stands drouth better than blue 
grass, but it is more choice of its soil, and will not 
grow in perfection, except upan deep, moderately 
rich, moist and porous soils, where its roots go to a 
great depth. For waodland or open ground, sow in 
the spring the same as blue grass, 1 bushel (14 lbs.) 
seed to the acre. 
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Hollow Horn—Catarrh in Cattle. 
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pale yellow color, afterwards it becomes more 


| mucous or cream-like, and at all stages of the dis- 


We are asked for a cure for Hollow Horn in cat-| ease is accompanied more or less- by a cough. 
tle. The question is a misnomer. Hollow Horn is| Therefore in treating this symptom of disease, 


a collateral development of some other disease, which 
other disease must be itself treated, to reach the root 


of the difficulty. The mischief generally is, that the | 
disease is not taken in hand soon enough to antici-| 


pate the stage at which Hollow Horn is developed. 
On this subject Dr. Robert Wood writes to Dr. 
Dadd’s Veterinary Journal : 


The true character of this disease is but little 
known by persons in general. It is almost uni- 
versally regarded as a particularly local disease, 
having for its seat the interior of the horn. Such 
however, is not the case, and those who believe it 
and treat it as such, are sadly mistaken. The 
symptoms, which, to those persons indicate its ex- 
istence, are symptomatic of other or more exten- 
sive disease. And the remedies generally employ- 
ed for its cure, are still more absurd and cruel, 
One in particular, viz, boring the horn with a 
gimlet, and pouring therein a mixture of vine- 


“ Horn Ail,” it behooves us to carefully ascertain 
its true character, that we may thereby adapt our 
remedies to the cure of cause, as effect. 
It is a too common practice of owners of neat 
| cattle, to dose them when sick, regardless of what 
the disease may be, with heterogenous compounds, 
the virtues of which they know but little. And 
it is not unfrequently the case, that the animal 
becoming worse instead of better, under the treat- 
|ment, that a veterinary surgeon is ‘called, who 
| upon examining his patient, finds it difficult be- 
| tween the signs of the disease and those produced 
by the remedies that have been employed, to form 
a correct diagnosis of the case, and not unfrequent- 
ly that the administration has so impaired the fun- 
ctions of the stomach, as to render it unsusceptible 
to the proper remedies, and although he exerts 
his best skill should he fail of a cure, he rarely 
| gets credit for his good intent. 








Mr. Wood does not tell us how this disease is to 





gar, pepper, and salt, which certainly has a ten-| be treated, but hints that a regular practitioner should 
dency to produce, rather than cure the disease. | be consulted ; which is all well enough where there 
Did these persons possess any knowledge of the | is a Veterinarian fit to be trusted. But unfortunately, 
structure and function of the parts they treat IN| we have in this Western world but few such, and 
this manner, or of the diseases with which that of ina sila aeiin eon kill j h ; 
the horn co-exists, they would readily observe the ; lane igs ee 
absurdity of their supposed remedies. | are, with a few honorable exceptions, for the most 

The internal, or osseous structure of the horn, | Pat # set of butchering quacks of the — abomi- 
is a continuation or prolongation of the frontal) ®#ble kind. For the treatment of catarrh in cattle, 
sinuses, the same in structure and function, and is | We quote from Dr. Dadd’s Cattle Doctor : 
therefore liable to the same diseases. In catarrh| It is necessary to attend to this disorder as soon 
for instance, altered temperature of the horn, is|as it makes its appearance; for a common cold, 
one of the symtoms which characterizes its exist-| neglected, often lays the foundation of consump- 
ence, and when this disease assumes a chronic] tion. On the other hand, a little attention in the 
from, the secretions of the horn, become vitiated| early stages, and before sympathetic action sets 
and exhausted, and therefore upon boring into the | in, would set all right. The first indication to be 
horn, its cells may be found empty. If, however, | fulfilled is to invite action to the surface by fric- 
the gimlet should strike one of the walls of the} tion and counter-irritants. The following lini- 
cells, instead of the cavity, the operator (fortu-| ment may be applied to the feet and throat : 
nately for the poor beast) concludes it is not a case 
of “ Horn Ail.” 

It is not necessary, however, that an animal 
should have catarrh, for these cells in the horn to 
become hollow or empty. In any other disease 
existing for a sufficient length of time to produce 
extreme debility and emaciation, we shall find | 
absorption to have taken place of nearly all soft | 
or cellular tissues of the body, including those of| Give this at a dose, and repeat two or three 
the horn. | times during the twenty-four hours. A drink of 

We therefore find “ Horn Ail” to be a symath-| any warm aromatic tea, such as pennyroyal, hys- 
etic and not an idiopathic form of disease. ‘sop, catnip or anniseed, will have a good effect.— 

The cause of catarrh in neat cattle, the same The diet should consist of scalded meal, boiled 
as in all other animals, are most frequently chang- | carrots, flaxseed, or any substance that is light and 
es of temperature. The symptoms by which we easy of digestion. Should the discharge increase, 
diagnose it, are, accelerated pulse and respiration, | and the eyelids swell, recourse must be had to va- 
loss of spirits and appetite, hanging down of the por, which may be raised by pouring vinegar on 
head, sneezing or blowing of the nose, increased | a hot brick; the latter held, with a pair of tongs, 
thirst, and variable heat of the horns, tears run-| beneath the animal’s nose, at the same time cov- 
ning from the eyes, discharge from the nose, vary- | ering the head with a blanket. A small quantity 
ing in different stages of the disease; first of a} of bayberry bark may occasionally be blown up 


CIV GUL... occ.csccceccscs, 4OGRNGM 

Oil of cedar............ 1 ounce. 

Liquid ammonia ........ half an ounce. 
Rub the mixture in well; then give 





Gruel... ....eseeeeee. 1 quart. 
Powdered licorice....... 1 ounce. 
Composition............ half teaspoonful. 
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the nostrils from a quill. It is very important, 
during the treatment, that the animal be ina 
warm situation, with a good bed of straw to rest 
on. If the glands under the jaws enlarge, the 
following mixture should be rubbed about the 
throat : 

Neat’s foot oil.......... 4 ounces. 

Hot drops .........0+... 2 ounces. 

Vinegar ....ccccccccces 1 gill. 


If the disease assumes a chronic form, and the 
animal is evidently losing flesh, then give the fol- 
lowing : 

Golden seal, powdered.... 1 tablespoonful. 
Caraway seeds .......... 1 . 
Divide into three parts; which may be given 
daily, (in thin gruel,) until the animal is conval- 
escent. 





A Little Farm Well Tilled. 


As we turn the noon peak on this mountain range 
of our earthly pilgrimage, and begin to step down to- 
wards the shadows at its foot, we long more and more 
for that five acre farm, which is the ultimatum of our 
ambition of all worldly possession, when we can af- 
ford to be unharnessed from this every day office 
work, and be turned out like an old horse to pasture. 
We wish some benevolent soul, who feels an inward 
call to contribute towards the endowment of a great 
public institution, would just take into consideration 
the propriety of having the sole honor of founding a 
one horse paradise on earth, by donating the afore- 
said five acres, for this Editor, to have and to hold, 
&c., and where we would promise to be as luxuriously 
lazy as any well endowed Professor of a moonshine 
University dare be. But, drawing the rein on this 
bit of fancy, we took up our pen to introduce an item 
from our old friend, Dr. Ostrander, of IIl., writing to 
Emery’s Journal of Agriculture, of his rural labors 
and pleasures : 

I was about to inform your readers the amount 
of luxuries that every farmer may enjoy from 
one-eighth of an acre. First, then, in 1857, I 
raised a few dwarf pears, three bushels of currants, 


two bushels of goosberries, one hundred quarts of 


raspberries, ten quarts of Lawton blackberries, 
two hundred and forty quarts of strawberries, 
forty cabbage, two bushels onions, one bushel veg- 
etable oysters, two bushels Catawba grapes, four 
bushels husk tomatoes, one bushel pickles, one 
bushel beets, and more pie plant than I could use, 
besides radishes, melons, squashes and flowers. 
Cost of production, $5.00. This year expect ten 
times the amount of fruits of last year. Now 
farmers, take some of the time spent on corn, and 
some of the money wasted on doctors, and provide 
aGARDEN. Take care of it. Keep healthy, and 
live happy, and eat the fruits of the land. 





To Stop Leaks in a barrel—Take equal parts 
of powdered charcoal and tallow, mix thoroughly 
and spread on with a knife. C. R. D. 





Responses from the Rural World. 


Mad Itch in Cattle. 


John Griffin, in the Cultivator for Jan. 15, in- 
quires about the Mad Itch. I once saw a cow 
with the above disease. She began to rub her 
nose, side of head to the horn, and face, until she 
burst one eye, and the side of the head was all in 
a jelly. She died in 10 or 12 hours from first no- 
tice. Upon examining, we found in her stomach 
a quantity of chewed corn stalks, chewed by hogs 
and spit out. There is an article on the subject 
and cure in the Kentucky Farmer, vol. 3, 1839 
and ’40, page 101. I have not got the article, or 
I would give it. Perhaps the editor has a copy. 
[ We have not.—Ep. } 

Again, I find in Ky. Farmer, vol. 4, page 75, 
Oct. 31, 1840, the following: “Cure for cattle 
when ill from eating corn stalks chewed and spit 
out by hogs. Take of gum turpentine 1 lb., warm 
it, and drench with it. This forms around the 
splintered stalks, and enables the food to pass 
them off, and heals the inflammation in the maw.” 
Bigger Calf in Mahoning. 

In the Cultivator of Feb. 1st, I noticed an ac- 
count of a large calf in Missouri, dropped on the 
24th of April, and weighed on the 1st of October, 
590 Ibs., and “TI. §.” requests the citizens of Ohio 
to “crack their whip,” so I proceed to crack mine 
in behalf of said State. I have a calf that was 
dropped on the 18th day of 4th mo., and when 
able to stand, weighed 96 Ibs., and on the 7th day 
of 10th mo. weighed, after driving it 5 miles, 635 
lbs. Now I think our Missouri correspondent 
will have to add a new snapper to his whip, be- 
fore he can outcrack the Buckeye State. 

2d mo., 12th, 1858. S. Cooke, Jr. 
Cooked and Raw Corn in Fattening Swine. 

I weighed two of my Chester White sows. 
They were something over one year old. No. 1 
weighed 392 lbs., and No. 2,380 Ibs. I fed them 
17 days, and again weighed them. No. 1, fed on 
unground, boiled corn, consumed 2 bushels and 21 
quarts, and gained 36 lbs.; while No. 2, fed on 
unground, raw corn, consumed 3 bushels and 13 
quarts, and gained 30 lbs. Their drink was thin 
slop, both alike. Taos. Woop. 

Penningtonville, Chester Co., Pa. 

Good Hogs in Warren Co. 

We raised and sold the past season, (in Janu- 
ary,) one hog 24 years old, that weighed when 
dressed 767 lbs., also two sows 14 years old, 500 
Ibs. each, neat weight. ‘They were the same stock 
of hogs that we exhibited at the State Fair in 
1856, at which we took premiums, also in 1857. 

J. & J. H. PERRINE. 
Scratches in Horses. 

Just about this season of the year there is con- 
siderable interest manifested in behalf of horse 
flesh, on account of scratches resulting from the 
animal being exposed to mud and bad roads. 
One ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
I noticed a recipe in the Cultivator of 1st Feb., 
which is good, and would do, if it were not that it 
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will take off the hairs by means of the tar stick-|an ordinary kettle, and without constantly watch- 
ing. I will offer one which I think is better, be-|ing and stirring to keep from burning. The 
ing the only cure I ever use for scratches. Take | cover cgn easily be removed, when the operator 
a tablespoonful of fine gunpowder, two table-| wishes to use it as a cauldron for boiling sugar, 
spoonfuls of hog’s lard, mix well, and after wash-| or tor any similar purpose. 
ing the place with soap suds, anoint with the) ECONOMY OF COOKING BY STEAM. 
above preparation for-a few times, and a “a Water vaporizes at the temperature of 212 deg. 
nent cure will be effected. J.T. B. | Fahrenheit ; therefore it is not susceptible of con- 
Hamilton, Feb., 1858. | taining a greater degree of heat, under the pres- 
lsure of one atmosphere which is 14 lbs. to the 
|square inch; while steam contains 1170 deg. Fah- 
| renheit, of which 990 are latent, and 180 are ac- 
tive. If we divide 1170 deg. by 212 deg., we 
have as a quotient five and five-tenths, which is 
the number of times water that one equivalent of 
steam will heat ; from which we conclude, that if 
/we vaporize one barrel of water in the boiler, we 
‘ean boil in tanks, outside, five and five-tenths 
| barrels,—all with the amount of fuel used in boil- 
ing the one barrel, consequently saving nearly 
|five-sixths of the fuel. 
| 
| 


VOL. XIV. 














_ We love to make honorable mention of a young 
|man like J. L. Gill, Jr., who has taken up the long- 
| time occupation of his enterprising father, and deter- 
mined to win success in the same path of useful in- 
dustry, instead of becoming a genteel loafer, like too 
|many boys of like antecedents and prospects. He 
\is on the high road to fortune and honest fame, and 
|we bid him God speed. 





Improvement of Durhams. 
The power and certainty of transmitting any 
; 1A \desired qualities in Durhams may be secured, 
The younger Gill, has had his wits at work for | beyond doubt, in a much higher degree than now 
some time, to get an Agricultural Boiler that should | possessed, by a new “isolation” of the individ- 


surpass any thing of the kindin use. The above is| als possessing those desired qualities, and by in- 
a representation of the exterior of his invention ; for|ter-breeding and in-breeding them judiciously, 
a description, he says : being careful, from time to time, to exclude any 

It is a cast-iron boiler, that will hold a little of the offspring that may exhibit a departure 


a 
} 





Gill’s Agricultural Boiler. 





over one barrel of water, set in a stove lined with | 
brick, to prevent its burning out, thus rendering 
it durable, and prevents the heat from being ra- 


rom the new-desired type. 


T. S. HumrickHovsr. 
Coshocton, Feb. 13, 1858. 


diated through the stove, thereby economizing | Am Honest Greeting. 

fuel. It is furnished with two flexible tubes of} FRienp Harris :—I used to give Bro. Bate- 
vulcanized India Rubber, which may be shifted at|ham an occasional call, who had nothing about 
pleasure, to convey the steam into tanks, barrels,|him more dangerous than a pruning knife; and 
or any thing that the operator wishes to cook or|as I, too, grew up on a farm among the Green 





steam in. Where the pipes connect with the 
boiler there is a slide valve, with a simple lever 
to move it, by which the steam can be changed 
from one pipe to the other, or made to supply 
both pipes at once. The valve is so arranged 
that the steam cannot be shut off from both pipes 
at once. It has a safety valve, to prevent the 
possibility of an explosion. ‘The operation of 
cooking for stock can be going on one side of the 
boiler, while the family may be using the other 
side for washing, rendering lard, making soap, 
etc.—all with as little fuel as will work an ordi- 
nary cook stove. 

The advantages of cooking by steam are obvi- 
ous, when it is known that it can be done with 
one-fifth of the fuel used in cooking over a fire in 








Mountains, I have at last ventured to walk into 
thy den with my hat on, like an old acquaintance 
—though I do feel a little shy of the bearded Gen- 
eral, and timid about that ugly gun and revolver. 
Please don’t shoot ! 

But I just want now to say: for a number of 
years I had always taken passage in the Ohio 
Cultivator. It was an old and tried vessel, well 
manned ; made its trips regularly ; there was the 
goodly company of old familiar faces, and the fare 
a little the cheapest yet. But I neglected to pay 
in time for a ticket, and didn’t get sight of her at 
all the first trip under thy command. I began to 
fear the broad canvass of the had 
taken the wind out of the Cultivator’s sheet ; or 
in these times of low water, at ebb of tide, the old 
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craft had struck on a shoal, when lo! our gallant 
clipper-built brig hove in sight around a head 
land, newly painted and varnished, under full sail, 
with colors flying! And here we are, all aboard 
for the voyage of 1858. Farewell Sullivan. 
Thy friend, L. TaBer. 

I thank thee for thy kindly words, Lewis. The 
good old Cultivator has never lost a trip in all these 
thirteen years, and never scraped her keel upon the 
shoals. Now and then an old friend has gone off 
after strange gods, but they soon come back again, 
and this year more than ever. The world is wide 
enough for us all. I am right glad to have as many 
in my company as like my fare, but I never shoot de- 
serters, or waste time crying over spilt milk. Every 
one to his liking, and I to mine, let the winds blow 
high or low.—Eb. 





Learning and Liking. 


Mr. Epitor:—TI feel duly grateful for the 
timely hints you give on the treatment of plum 
and cherry stocks. I have several of each on 
which buds did not take last summer, and if graft- 
ing is proper for them, I have two chances left 
the coming season, for changing them from rude 
to refined. 

Perhaps if I can avoid prosy exhortation, you 
will allow me a little room for my experience. 
As I am in favor of large village lots, I have se- 
cured one twelve rods* square. On this I plant 
from time to time, as the change holds out, “lots” 
of trees, rather more for use than for ornament ; 
but reserve room for experiment in rearing the 
little fellows from tiny infancy,—just to see them 
grow, and to raise standards or dwarfs, to fill up 
the spaces, occasioned by loss or rejection, in my 
fruit garden department. Last season I hada 
few dozens of apple, peach, cherry and plum seed- 
lings, and a smaller number of Angers quince, to 
try my “’prenticed hand” upon. These gave 
amusement in leisure hours, in making practical 
my “book horticulture.” This course so sharpens 
my aptitudes for the “bush,” that I am stimulated 
to buy all the more from the nursery, even if I 
buy land to set out trees in. In this part of Ohio, 
one has to go so far to find good fruit trees to bud 
and graft from, that he must needs buy select va- 
rieties to get scions and buds from; so I bought 
cherries, apricots, peaches, etc., last spring, and 
made them grow like California, during summer 
—so far as it belonged to me to make trees grow 
—so as to have good buds to insert in September. 
Well, they did grow—some twigs nearly four 
feet, and I inserted some two hundred buds, which 
did well, considering the operator had no teacher 
but books and periodicals. All the time I was 
doing it, I felt a steady outgoing of gratitude for 
the proximity of friend Bateham’s nursery, and 
for the old volumes of the Ohio Cultivator, etc. 
I should like to utter some thankful avowals of 
aid from the strength of style and wealth of 
thought—embodying wholesome lessons in farm- 
ing and horticulture—found in the editorials of 





rte 
some live agricultural journals. 
would reject it as personal. 

I raised 30 or 40 bushels of potatoes, also, on 
my “spot of earth,” and some pop corn, Chinese 
sugar cane, and many other things quite agreea- 
ble in their way. The rude style in which I do 
up things, leaves me below or out of the range of 
criticism ; but I enjoy the comfortable hope that 
as my horticultural life becomes “more yearful,” 
and as bright examples around me lend their stim- 
ulus, “ order will yet reign” about me. W. 


Note.—Go on, worthy Professor! Rural instincts 


will yet triumph over the barren fields of Greek and 
Mathematics.—Eb. 





But then you 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Spare the Sugar Maple. 


It is a noble forest, and a beautiful ornamental 
tree. It makes good durable timber and boards, 
if kept dry, excellent fuel, and the water the most 
delicious sugar and molasses. Last season I saw 
astonishing accounts of the produce of single trees, 
by extra tapping or opening. Did the proprie- 
tors know they were drawing the life blood of 
their sugar orchards? It was like robbing a hive 
of its honey, leaving the industrious bees to die 
of starvation. I have seen old trees literally cut 
and bored off, or younger ones dying from injudi- 
cious opening and gouging. The wood dies sev- 
eral inches above and below an orifice, while the 
wound heals over. The water rises by capillary 
attraction, and circulates among the grains of the 
wood. One orifice in a middle sized tree, will 
discharge nearly as much water as two, if on the 
same side; and none but large trees should be 
opened on both. 

Professing to know something of the business 
of sugar making, I will give you a few rules for 
opening the trees, which I can best do in a nega- 
tive form, as so much abuse is practiced. 

Ist. Use nothing larger than a three-fourth 
inch augur, or bitt one-half to five-eighth of an 
inch is best. 

2d. Do not open the trees until they will run 
equally well on all sides. 

3d. Select the thriftiest part of the tree that is 
fartherest from an old orifice. 

4th. Never put but one spout to a tree that is 
less than one foot in diameter, and but one bucket 
to one less than 18 inches in diameter. 

5th. Never bore the trees but once in a season, 
but freshen them once, or any time after a long 
and hard freeze. 

6th. Never leave the spouts in the trees a sin- 
gle day after they are finally done running. The 
quicker the orifices dry, the less they decay. 

The following facts should be remembered : 

The root of a tree will sometimes run more 
than the body. A healthy tree runs in proportion 
to the size of its top, and should be opened with 
respect to its capacity for production. Trees in 
open grounds, with spreading tops, discharge more 
and much sweeter water than those in a forest. 

Mt. Pleasant, 2d mo., 1858. L. TABER. 
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New York Beef Market. 
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“A small lot of seven Beeves just sold to one 
of our A No. 1 butchers, give the following live 


We quote a few items from the Market Reports of | weights ; 940, 880, 820, 640, 610, 590, 460— 


the N. Y. Tribune, which will be interesting to cat- 
tle men of the West : 

Although the opinion varies about the current 
prices to-day, the weight of evidence is that the 
market is not as good for the drover by half a 


cent a pound as it was last week ; and this opin-| 


ion is the more reasonable when we notice the 
large increase of numbers in the yards, and that 
this increase is mainly made up of heavy red 
oxen, a great influx of which have started in 
from farms within easy reach of the city, upon 
the strength of the little advance noticed last 
week—so that the number is not only increased, 
but the average weight is very considerably high- 
er. These red oxen are now the favorite sort 
with our first-class butchers, and all that are well 
fed sell readily to-day at prices equivalent to 10 
cents a pound for the meat, and several pairs at 
104 cents, that are rated a little extra. It may 
therefore be said that 10 cts. is the top price to 
cash customers to-day. 

The average numbers at each Wednesday mar- 
ket last year, was 2,241 head, while the number 
to-day, being 2,265, shows 24 head more than the 
average, and 565 head more than this day week. 

One year ago to-day we had 1,833 cattle in 
market, and the prices were: For first quality, 
114 to 12¢.; medium, 103 to 11c.; ordinary, 94 
to 10c.; extra, 124 to 14e.; average, lle. These 
prices continued during several weeks in the win- 
ter, and then advanced, under the impression that 
there was a short supply of beef cattle in the coun- 


try. This certainly is not the case now, but) 


there isa short supply of money among the la- 
boring class of city people, upon whom butchers 
depend to buy the largest part of the coarser 
pieces of beef, and upon which they are very de- 
pendent for profit, since the packers do not pay 
enough to cover the deficiency in the cost, after 
taking out ribs and rounds. 

We must therefore advise all feeders who are 
holding on under the impression that beef will be 


age . . * f 3 . Fe | c ht 
again as high as it was last spring, to look at {goods than at present, producers will not (even if 


facts, and exercise a litttle reason and good com- 
mon sense, and see whether they have any gc 
grounds upon which to base operations for a rise. 


[And we must advise all Western farmers to con- 


‘making 4,940 for the seven. The price for such 
beef at retail in our market is 15 to 16c, and has 
been since November, and it is at 15c to-day.— 
Now, we want drovers to come here. Our only 
importations are from Florida and Tennessee— 
all very small animals—in short, seallawags.” 
| Ifsome of the Western drovers will turn their 
attention direct to Charleston, we shall be much 
obliged to them, since this city has to furnish 
much of the choice beef that is eaten upon the 
tables of Charleston hotels, and all that is eaten 
upon the steamers running to that beefless city. 
Tue Hererorps.—We have heretofore given 
a very favorable opinion of the Herefords for 
beef. There are several of them in market, to- 
day, from Copeck, Columbia Co., that came from 
Geo. Clark’s herd in Otsego Co., about a year 
ago, and have been since fed with great care, and 
have now come into market as fine specimens of 
_beeves as we have ever seen, particularly the pair 
fed by Orville H. Wilcox, and sold at 12} cts. a 
| pound, estimating the weight 26 ewt. If the qual- 
ity proves as good as it looks in the animals, it 
will establish the credit of the Herefords, as pro- 
ducers of beef superior to any other imported 
istock. Another pair of the same kind, nearly as 
| good, estimated 24 ewt., sold at Ile. 
+2028 + 


New York Wool Market. 








There is a good inquiry for manufacturing pur- 
|poses, but the difficulty still encountered in nego- 
\tiating paper retards business very materially. 
|The stock in the principal markets is not exces- 
sive by any means, and in ordinary seasons would 
be considered quite small, but in the present un- 
'settled condition of affairs, is ample for all immedi- 
ate requirements. The stock of Native Fleece 
‘in the country has recently been canvassed, and 
;computed at 19,000,000 Ibs, including 9,000,000 
Ibs. in the hands of manufacturers. This is too 





there is no better demand or prices obtained for 


\they could) be anxious to take hold of it for some 
\time to come. <A great proportion of the stock is 
‘no doubt held back in the interior for better price, 
which no one in the trade knows anything about ; 


\low a computation, we think, but low as it is, if 





sult the figures in the last and preceding Nos. of the|neither can any one arrive at the stock in the 
Ohio Cultivator, for exact statements of the positive | hands of manufacturers; therefore any computa- 
and relative extent of cattle production in Ohio, | tion of the stock in the country cannot be arrived at 
which figures apply equally well to the States ad-| with any degree of accuracy, particularly when the 
coovenaas t rhe ac a tal nap | the stock has became reduced to 19,000,000 Ibs. 
Cunt] , q : *“\we should like to know what has become of the 

; whole crop? Certainly it has not been turned in- 

Weicut or Cattte Nortu anp Sovurn.— 


to cloth, for three-fourths of the woolen machine- 
A comparison of weight of cattle in this market ry of the country has been lying idle the past four 
with cattle sold at Charleston, S. C., will be in-|months. The week’s transactions sum up 80,000 


teresting. A letter now before us from Hamilton|Ibs native Saxony fleeces, medium and super 
& Co., cattle brokers, Charleston, dated Feb. 12, | qualities at 40 to 424¢. and 45c. time and interest, 


says : and 30,000 to 40,000 Ibs. Pulled at 35 to 30c. cash 








market is so much depressed as at present. If 
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for super and extra country; and 28 to 32c. and {it till it is loose. Then slip a board under, and 
doc. time and interest: our extreme figures for |work the tree gradually on to it, till one can get 
extra country only. California unwashed fleeces hold of each end, and so carry it and place it 
have recently been quite active, with sales of|nicely in the wagon. After arranging the trees 
some 500 bales at 16 to 21ce. per Ib. 6 months, for all in the wagon, throw in a considerable amount 
common to fine. Foreign is rather quiet, but|of dirt taken from where the trees grew; this 
prices are sustained: the stock is ample, but is will help to keep the earth attached to the roots 
composed chiefly of the lower qualities: no im-|in place, and be excellent to put about the trees 
portant transactions have occurred since our last.|in setting them out. As you put the dirt about 





—Price Current, Feb. 10. ithe roots, keep throwing in water to settle it 
see - closely around them. Plant the tree about the 

For the Ohio Cultivator. (same depth it grew in the woods, but leave the 

Transplanting Forest Evergreens, hole in which it is set, unfilled, say four to six 


: ite inches below the surface of the ground, in order 
FrrenD Harris :—The taste and character of| that it may collect moisture and hold the mulch- 
a people is manifest in the appearance of their | ing. Muich it with pine twigs and leaves brought 
homes. And in turn, the character of the homes | from the woods. In this way I transplant Ever- 
of a country have a powerful | influence on the | ereens from the forest, from one to four inches in 
character and taste of the inhabitants. Who ever | diameter, and though some die, enough live to 
knew a well appointed home, beautified with the ‘compensate tenfold for the trouble. 
rich adornments which nature sq bountifully af- Ww. H. Lapp. 
fords, to turn out an awkward, uncouth youth ? Richmond, 2d mo., 12th, 1858. 
Fearing that an article in last No. of the Culti- 6 
vator, may discourage some from transplanting 
evergreens from the forest, 1 submit a little prac-| ame 
tical experience. I have about my premises a| Some parents are strict to require daily phys- 
number of White Pine and Cedar, and some jical exercise of their children before and after 
Hemlock, brought from dense forest on the mar-| school, in the way of labor. To this course some 
gin of a stream, out of the sandy, gravelly soil\are prompted by necessity, and others by princi- 
they delight in, and set in strong limestone loam,|ple. Their children are required to perform each 
with tenacious clay subsoil, living and flourishing. |day a given amount of work. This is, in particu- 
Bro. James has them also growing in his yard, |lar, true of farmers, and of others in rural dis- 
and while a boy at my father’s, I set out Cedar |tricts. And if the labor be appropriate in kind 
and Hemlock that have attained considerable size, |and amount, the value of this practice can not be 
and are beautiful, dense trees. The rationale and | over estimated. Every child should be carefully 
modus operandi are very simple. |practised in some needful industrial employment. 
The great difficulty in snccessfully transplant-| No other education is more important. Work is 
ing Evergreens, is the extreme tenderness of the |the great law to which God and Nature bind us. 
wood. If the earth is removed from the roots, it) As a preventer of evil, and as a producer of good, 
is almost sure to break off with it the small fibres|there is nothing in all the world like industry ; 
or spongioles through which the tree receives its| like hard work. Our children better be reared 
nutriment. The great desideratum, then, is to|in ignorance of books than in ignorance of all 
keep the earth about the roots as near in place as|kifids of productive industry. This truth applies 
possible. Dig the holes to receive the trees, say|to the children of the wealthy, as well as to all 
four to six feet in diameter, and two to three feet ‘others ; for all men and women, not invalids, who 
deep. Fill them up within eighteen inches of do not by their own efforts earn their own living, 
the top, mingling with the earth a considerable | are worth less than they cost. 
portion of gravel or stones, twigs, leaves, etc.—| Some one has said that ‘an idle man’s brain is 
Then take the wagon and one or two good hands, | the devil’s workshop.’ If this idea be correct, he 
and if you have to go five or ten miles for the|has little reason to be proud of his quarters ; and 
trees, start early, so that you need not be hurried. | perhaps justice would require that some allowance 
When you get to the woods, remember that if you |on this account be made, in passing judgment on 
carelessly take up a dozen trees and they die, you |the quality of the work he turns out. 
not only lose your time and labor, but are respon- | But seriously, do not the highest and dearest 
sible for discouraging yourselves and neighbors ;| interests of society demand that in the school, as 
while, if you transplant half the number with care | well as in the family, the idea should be made 
and skill, and they live, your labor could scarcely | prominent, that labor is alike needful and honora- 
be expended more profitably, as you not only in-|ble for all? What greater calamity could befall 
crease the enjoyment of your own families, and the world than to have our youth educated to look 
every one who visits you, but add hundreds of|upon work, daily work, hard work, as unbecom- 
dollars to the price of your property, in case of ing ladies and gentlemen? The ancient custom 
its sale. that every boy should ‘learn a trade,’ and qualify 
Dig a trench around the tree far enough from | ienoe to gain by manual labor an honest and 
it to not mangle the roots, and when satisfied you | honorable livelihood, it might be well to reéstab- 
are below the level of the roots, undermine | lish. Ohio State School Commissioner’s Report. 





The Education of Labor. 
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Large Breed of Hogs. 











The Hog stock of the West requires amendment. 
It may be well enough for towns-people and ama- 
teurs, to supply themselves with Suffolks, Essex, and 
other like quick growing, small breeds, but the solid 
farmers, who have corn and clover pasture by the 
hundreds of acres, desire something that will tell bet- 
ter in the scales. There are a good many local sorts 
of hogs, that have been well bred, in particular neigh- 
borhoods, and as far as they go, are as good as need 
be. Capital specimens of these we have seen and 
heard of in Huron, Greene, Warren, Adams, and 
elsewhere, generally taking name from the persons 


Connect THE Booxs.—We desire to have our sub-|Who produce them ; but while the Hog stock is the 
scription lists as perfect as possible upon our mail| ™°t profitable, quick turning, of = wane ope 
books, and any postmasters, local agents or subscrib- ducts, there is no acknowledged ruling breed which 
ers, who may discover any errors in the reception of|™eN look to as a standard, and we do not know that 
papers, will do us a particular favor by pointing them this is any way essential, if they only get some of the 


out to us. 


mails. This is a serious inroad upon our revenue 


We are sorry to learn that a great many | Sorts that are right. 
letters intended for us, have been stolen from the 


Of all the modern made up breeds, those known as 
the “ Chester County Hogs,” seem to come nearest 


, 


but we will do our part towards making all right with | *° being classed as a distinct breed. This breed has 


our subscribers. 


When money is sent us, and the been forming in Chester Co., Pennsylvania, for more 


papers are not promptly on hand in return, notify us|than thirty years, building upon a favorite pair of 
immediately, and the same when any numbers or | hogs imported from England. They are long bodied, 
packages fail to arrive as they should. We want all| Square built, fine boned, and in color pure white, av- 


errors corrected right straight from the mark. 


Kentucky State Farr.—The Louisville Courier 
says that at the meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the Kentucky State Agricultural Society, recently 


erage weight at 16 or 18 months old, 500 to 600 Ibs. 





Getting About. 
We spoke hopingly in last No. of the Cultivator, 


held at Frankfort, it was determined that the next of the Sean me 4 a a ‘7 por ee 
Fair of the Society should be held at Louisville, on yee nat te a “e “— whe a - ane he 
the grounds of the South-western Agricultural Asso- WO 6 Sanyo Rens piliesag 


ciation, and to commence on the 5th of Oct. next 


The premium list will be liberal and attractive. W. 


been well improved by all classes of out-door people. 
A good deal of wood hauling and other teaming has 


D. Gallagher, Esq., late Editor of the Western Farm been done, a good deal of right hearty and sociable 
Journal, was elected Corresponding and Recording visiting has been done, and the result is, that with 


Secretary of the Society. 


Tue Inprana State Farr for this year is to be 
held at Indianapolis, commencing on the 5th of Uc- 
John B. Dillon, an old and tried officer, suc- 


tober. 
ceeds to the office of Secretary. 


business and pleasure, the people are in better spirits 
and better temper. 





Hoc Cxorera.—Dr. Higgings of Maryland, has 
made extensive observations on the disease known 
as Hog Cholera, and states that the disease is evi- 


Tue N. Y. State Far for 1858, is to be held at dently a species of pneumonia, and the cure, after 


Syracuse, commencing on the 5th of Oct. 
Tre Winter Wueat has had a nice blanket 


experimenting on hundreds of cases, is to take equal 


portions of corbonate of soda and carbonate of ba- 


which, if it holds on a while yet, will leave a beau- uiin, enix pa Cn eae se re 
tiful emerald carpet on the fields, when the sun gets peas Ni. ss9re set aetna nent 


up this way to open the Spring season. 


We cannot Propnecy what the coming season 


day. This is said to have been entirely successful. 


EveER-BEARING STRAWBERRY.—Perpetual motion is 


will be ; all the signs point towards an early and dry | 20t the only humbug that over-wise geniuses chase 


Spring, especially if one extreme is to follow anoth- 


er, as people look for. 


best of it. 


If this expectation is to be| results ; they rush after miracles. 
realized, the farmers should be ready to take the sea- 


son by the forelock, and then, whether it is early or 
late, they will be equally prepared, and can make the 


after. People are never satisfied with good honest 
Mr. Peabody of 
Columbus, Georgia, a very skillful horticulturist, has 
made some people believe that he has an ever-bear- 
ing strawberry, which for aught we know, may be 
true in his hands and his soil and climate ; but if any 
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persons up this way shall succeed in getting over 
one and a half crops of the great Hautbois, in a sea- 
son, we hope they will report to us. 

A Mr. Garrettson of Iowa, has recently been relat- 
ing a similar achievement, of a strawberry plant 
taken from Highland Co., O., which reads very much 
to our mind, like the discovery made by the Retired 
Physician. The Cincinnati Horticultural Society 
tasted the bait, and were about to swallow it, when 
old Nich. Longworth came in with the “ facts,” and 
they spit out the Iowa insect in hasty disgust. 


Tue Lancest Crop or Corn we have seen report- 
ed, was raised last year in Columbia, South Carolina, 
by Dr. J. W. Parker, who produced 200 bushels and 
12 quarts from an acre of sand hill branch land, well 
treated to manure, lime, salt, plaster and guano. The 
measurement is attested by a committee of the State 
Agricultural Society. 


Hon. Geo. E. Puen, U. 8. Senator from Ohio, will 


accept our grateful acknowledgments for Congress- | 


ional Documents. 


Visirors.—Here comes the veteran Pomologist, 
Barry, and the jolly Dutchman, Ellwanger. Seats, 
gentlemen ! 


a 


Blowing up Stumps. 





Speaking of Stump Pullers, our friend W. A. Gill 
of the Columbus Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, was relating to us his experience upon a 
stumpy twenty acre field, just north of this city, some 
years ago, which he cleared by the aid of gunpowder, 
so cheaply and expeditiously, that he thinks it better 
than any patent invention in the market. The plan 
is this: Select a solid place in a large root, near 
the ground, if an oak or any stump with a tap root, 
and with an inch and a quarter augur, bore in, slant- 
ing downward, to as near the heart of the base of the 
tap root as you can judge ; then put in a charge of 
one or two ounces of powder, with a safety fuse, and 
tamp in dry clay or ordinary tamping material, to fill 
the hole, some six inches above the charge ; then 
touch fire to the fuse, and get out of the way. The 
blast will usually split the stump into three pieces, 
and make it hop right out of the ground. If the 
charge is put in too high up, the blast will only split 
the top of the stump, without lifting it. 





Transactions of the Michigan State Agricultural 
Society for 1856. We are indebted to some kind 
Wolverine friend for a copy of the above. The first 
half of this book is pretty good, containing the Re- 
port proper, and premium Essays; the last and 
larger half, containing the local premium lists and 
awards of the several County Societies, should not 
have encumbered the volume atall. It is poor policy 
to spend public money in giving currency to matters 
so purely local and temporary. Better make these 
Reports what they should be,—put in nothing but 
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what is legitimate, get them out in season, and into 
the hands of the people. As it is, the hundreds of 
cords of these public documents, including U. S. 
Patent Office, State Ag. Reports, etc., are the most 
chaffy and illy edited, of all our literature claiming to 
be practical. There is great need of reform in this 
matter: ambitious Secretaries should be made to 
work under a double curb bit for a while. 





Weather Operations in Mahoning. 


Frrenp Harris :—I send thee the following 








observations on the temperature, rain and snow, 
for 1857. It may be interesting to compare with 
thy correspondent from three degrees further 
south : 

Thermometer. 


Degrees. 
Maximum height 7th mo., 19th,......... 91 


Minimum “ Ist mo., 8th,........+ —18 
| Range of extremes,........ eeccccccece 109 
| Greatest daily variation 5th mo.,13th,.... 40 

Least “ & 12th mo., 8th,.... 0 


Mean temp. of warmest day, 8th mo., 14th, 82 

. “ coldest day, lst mo., 8th,.. —12 
warmest month, 7th mo.,.. 71:75 
coldest month, Ist mo.,.... 12:75 
YORE, cccccccccccccccces 46:50 
Rain and Snow. 


“ “ 
“ it 


“ 





Inches 
| Perpendicular depth of rain and melted 
| Cis ods o0dd éicescdeceueecqeerea 36:93 
. - SNOW,. eee 00026 OUI 
| Greatest amount of rain fell 6th mo.,..... 
| Least “ “6 9th mo.,..... 1:08 
| Rain fell on 101 days,........-cccceees 101 

From the 25th of 5th mo., to the 8th of 9th 
|mo., a space of one hundred and four days, there 
were but five days entirely clear. 

Jenu L. Kite. 

Mahoning Co. 2d mo., 1858. 


2 2ee+ 


5:63 


Items from Uncle Billy. 





To Tan A Sueep Sxin.—As soon as the hide 
is off of the animal, spread it flesh side up on some 
ilevel place, and lay strips of boards under the 
edge all around, so as to keep the liquid from run- 
ning off, then take 14 lbs. of alum, 13 Ibs. of salt 
pulverized, and rub it all over the hide as soon 
possible after it is stripped from the sheep. In 
36 or 48 hours, you will find the hide nearly dry, 
then take the back of a drawing knife and scrape 
off the flesh, by throwing the hide over a round- 
ing slab. 


Water-proor Brackxina.—Take 2 lbs. of 
tallow, 1 Ib. of beeswax, melt them together, and 
stir in 3 or 4 0z. of lampblack ; when cool enough, 
pour it in strong paper cartridges, and lay away 
for use. When you wish to use your blacking, 
warm your shoe brush and blacking by the fire, 
and rub the blacking into the brush and then over 
your shoes and boots, and you will have water- 
proof boots or shoes, such as are worn by 





Uncce BILty. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Gardening Hints for March. 


If not already done, now is the time to look 
about, and conclude where to plant this thing and 
where that, and arrange your garden accordingly. 
Where you want to plant onions, put on well rot- 
ted manure while the ground is frozen or hard, 
thus preventing any injury that might arise from 
tramping while wet. 
flower, peppers, beets, radishes and all such, re- 
quire a very rich soil, while beans, peas, toma- 
toes, and all such as run naturally too much to 





leaf, do best on strong soils, where there is not a} 


superabundance of loam. They fruit much bet- 
ter, and are less liable to rot. Clay land, ma- 
nured, produces the best tomatoes, they being 
clear and fine, with the very best aromatic flavor. 
Plow your garden over deep and well, as soon as 
it is dry enough, thus giving the frost a chance to 
pulverize it, and to destroy the cut-worms. Sow 
early peas, the sooner the better. Set out small 
onions, for early crop. Sow annual onion seeds ; 
the best kinds are Wethersfield Red, New Dan- 
vers Yellow, and White Portugal (or Silver Skin.) | 


Onions, cabbages, cauli-| 


VOL. XIV. 





'make the mixture liquid and keep it so, and when 
applied to trees it hardens at once, and forms an 
air-tight covering. [Foreign paper. 

a oe — 


| 

| For the Ohio Cultivator. 
| Spring Work in the Orchard. 

| 


| Frrenp Harris :—An article on Spring work 
}in the Orchard, would be briefly written, if I sup- 
posed that all had been done in the fall, which 
| theory dictates should be done at that season of 
ithe year. But I imagine that there may be some 
of your numerous readers who may be in the 
‘same condition as myself, in this respect. That 
is, may have neglected, (from some innocent 
‘ause or other,) at what I consider the most 
proper time, to attend to the necessities of the 
orchard. 

Permit me, then, in a familiar manner, to take 
you by the button, and let us stroll through the 
orchard, to see if we can find any thing that needs 
to be done Now: i. e., before the opening of the 
bud. 
| Here is an apple tree that still stands in the 
/same condition that it was in last fall, and that 
‘condition is very much like the man’s who “went 
‘down from Jerusalem to Jericho.” There it 
stands, and proclaims to all passers-by, the ingrat- 
itude of the owner. He has taken the golden 
fruit, for which he has literally done nothing in 
return. But what ought to have been done ? 
Every tree grows best, and is the most healthy, in 
mellow soil. Yet it is a common practice to seed 
down an orchard in grass, and to insure compact- 


After making the beds, and raking fine, draw |”¢88 of soil, frequently to pasture and tramp with 
drills about 4 inch deep and 14 inches apart, in| the hoofs of animals about the roots of the trees. 
which sow your seed, and cover carefully; then If it is necessary to have an orchard in grass, by 
when they begin to enlarge at the root, thin to all means keep out the cattle ; for beside the in- 
one to every six or eight inches, if you want large |JUTY they do the soil, they browse and mutilate 
fine onions for exhibition. If the object is to get} the trees, and no trees ought to be trimmed high 
a heavy yield, leave one to every two or three | enough to be out of the way of cattle. In such 
inches. But remember that you can’t shine un-|@0 orchard, let us dig about the trees, and dung 





less you put in your “ best licks,” for there are a| 
great many first rate workmen trying their best.| 
Plant radish seed on the border of your beds. 
Sow lettuce in some good rich sheltered spot, ex- 
posed to the sun. Sow early cabbage seed, and 
if you have not made your hot bed, do it now at 
once, which you will not find much of a job. The 
most that is required is the will. Plow land for 
early potatoes, and especially for your sweet po- 
tato crop. But never stir land for any purpose, 
when it is so wet as not to break up light and 
fine. Be on the alert, look about, make arrange- 
ments, and do all you can, for the busy time is 
close at hand. G. S. Iynis. 
Columbus, March, 1858. 








New Grartinc Wax.—Take two ounces of 
common rosin, melt it slow over a fire, being care-| 
ful not to heat it so much as to make it throw off 
its spirits of turpentine. When it becomes clear 
as syrup, add a little less than one ounce of alco- 





hol, and mix well, and put in a bottle at once me, 


cork tight. Alcohol is to be added sufficient to 


them. The grass roots in some seasons would 
imbibe nearly all the moisture of the fertile soil, 
leaving scarcely any nutriment for the tree. Nor 
must we be afraid of digging too wide a space. 
The digging ought to extend as far out from the 
trunk of the tree as the limbs extend, for the sim- 
ple reason that it is chiefly at their extremities 
that the roots imbibe their food. This ought to 
be done in the fall, as it is known that roots elon- 
gate considerably during some winters; they 
ought therefore to be left undisturbed as soon as 
possible after the shedding of the leaf. But if 
not done in the fall, let it be done forthwith, ob- 
serving this caution, not to go as deep now as at 
the fall. Digging in the fall would also destroy 
many of the insects injurious to the tree or its 
fruit. It would aerate the soil, have a tendency 
to mellow it, and dissolve a fresh supply of min- 
eral substances for the use of the tree in the com- 
ing spring. It would also remove the fxces of 
the plant from being in juxtaposition with the 
roots, which, according to the theory of some, is 
exceedingly injurious to vegetable life. 
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Another question: What ought to be done to|It may appear to be rather a tedious job to do 
this moss-covered tree? ‘To facilitate the appli-| this, but it is far easicr than to contend with their 
cation of the proper remedy, take an old dull hoe legions after they are hatched. The whole fruit 
and scrape off carefully that worn-out bark that of large orchards has been destroyed in this neigh- 
degrades the tree of civilization to the appear-| borhood in fruitful years by this greedy pest. 
ance of a “shell-bark,” then, with a white-wash; These remarks are equally applicable to the 
brush, apply at once a wash in the following pro- pear tree, except that it does not generally need 


portions : }as much trimming as the apple, though the same 
1 gal. soft soap, 4 do. strong lye, } Ib. saltpetre, | rules for trimming will equally apply. 

4 large handsful of common salt, 1 Ib. flour sul- Yours, &e., 

phur, well mixed. G. Carr. 


Let every moss-covered branch as well as the) Pomona Knoll, Hamilton Co., 1858. 

trunk be faithfully washed, avoiding as much as | ° esr 

possible the small twigs and buds which ought to| For the Ohio Cultivator. 

{ ather the limbs. ; | Hot Beds—Progsessive Management. 

* Now also is the time to trim the apple tree. I . ee ; 

deem the present the best time, for the following, After your plants are fairly up, they will re- 

reasons: We can better see now what is neces- quire considerable care to prevent their burning, 

sary to take out, than we can when the tree is in especially if the sun should be hot. If you ob- 

full leaf; now is a better time, therefore, than in| serve that they get very small at the bottom and 

June. And if, as some suppose, the new-made lop over, you may conclude they are too hot, the 
a ea <<“ } y : 4 J ° 

wound is injured by the frost, then it is better to|remedy for which is, water them freely with 

do it now than in the fall, as the hard freezing cool water and allow them more air. If your 





may be supposed now to have passed. |plants turn yellow, they are too cold, and then 
As general rules for the government of the un-| Warm water, if any, should be used, and they 
initiated, we give you the following : |should be kept closer, especially in cold weather 
1. Cut out one of any two limbs that touch and at night. Be careful to shut down your sash 
each other. awhile before the sun goes down, so that it may 
2. Cut out what will be wrong in one or two| S°nerate some heat in your bed, as a preventive 
years’ time lagainst the cold of night. Cold, cloudy weather 


3. Then take a general survey of the tree, and is worst, as it is then difficult to keep the hot bed 
trim so as to make a neat, well balanced head, | ©!¢ enough, and at the same time allow the 
leaving small branchlets all over, in order to ob-| Plants a sufficient supply of light, which is as ne- 
tain a proper amount of leaves and shade for the | ©@SS@TY for their healthy growth as heat or mois- 
tree. ture. We have had plants, when covered, and 

Let it be borne in mind, too, that some trees| light only admitted at some places, lay flat, down 
need trimming higher than others, according to 0? the bed towards the light, thus showing beyond 
their habit. | question the necessity of light to vegetation. 

The best instrument for trimming is asaw with} If you want a liberal supply of plants, make 


a handle long enough to reach to the highest another bed, same as first, (only as the season 
branches. | grows later you will need less heat, consequently 

In connection with trimming, another import- use less manure,) into which prick out your toma- 
ant subject ought not to be forgotten, while the | ‘°° 2 plants, peppers, ete., four inches apart 
trees are in a leafless condition—the subject of ©Y°TY W®Y 5 then, in your old bed, which by this 
caterpillars. These disgusting creatures are not "™e has lost considerable of its heating power, 
only injurious to the trees, which they exfoliate prick out your cabbage, caulifiower, and like 
at a time when it is very important that they | Plants, also about four inches apart each way, 
should be in full leaf, and thus enfeeble their gen-| thus giving them all plenty of room to grow up 
eral health, but, if left unmolested, frequently de- stocky and firm. Remember “we ar good plant 
prive us of the fruit, the very object for which the 8 Worth a dozen poor ones, either for profit, or to 
trees were planted. ‘cultivate merely for pleasure—for we envy not 


“ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of| that man his existence upon this goodly world of 
cure,” is true in this case also, as in many others. | UTS; who takes no pleasure in beholding the 
The nest, or eggs, of which the picture before gtowth of the vegetable kingdom, especially that 

. part of it, which, with the development of every 


you is a good representation, will give you a good ad t 
y S E ¢ idl ie | »af, bids us hope for the plentiful harvest beyond. 


About the middle of April, or as soon as the 
grass and oats begin to grow, remove your cab- 
bage and like plants to their final place. Then 
take up every alternate row of your tomatoes, and 
set them into the bed from which tlie cabbages 
were taken. In taking up, we use a transplant- 
ing trowel, and are careful to get under the plants 
idea of what you are to look for. Provide some|so as not to injure the roots. If you take hold of 
means by which you can gather and destroy them.!a plant and pull it out of the ground, you destroy 
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all of the fine roots, and thus prevent it from|to transmit to posterity the tree—bearing good 
growing for a week or ten days, or until it re-sup-|fruit—of their skill and enterprise. 
plies itself with them. In selecting ground for) They likewise spoke of the deep interest now 
cabbages, take that which has been made rich) taken by the farmers in Edinburgh in cultivating 
with stable or barn-yard manure. It is folly to choice fruit, and abundance of it; and it will be 
plant cabbages in poor land, or expect good solid | only a few years when the lovers of choice fruit 
heads without manure. | will find no more congenial spot for their skill and 
In the latter part of May, or as soon as all dan-| taste than in our own township. 
ger from frosts is over, you may remove tomatoes| After enjoying several hours of pleasant inter- 
and other tender plants to the open ground. To-| course, the President announced that the assem- 
matoes fruit best and earliest on clay land, ma-|bly would adjourn to the Congregational House, 
nured, but do very well in our black swales with-|to listen to an address from the Rev. Mr. Tuttle, 
out manure. They should be set in rows both|on “Science and Taste in the Cultivation of 
ways, and not less than six feet apart each way, | Fruit.” 
thus giving them plenty of air and light, which is | 
the best preventive against rot. Just observe the) Grartinc Grares.—The introduction of new 
practice of good market gardeners, and on land, | and improved varieties of fruits has of late been 
too, which they would not rent for $20 per acre |so great, that there are few persons so well sup- 
per annum, and you will see they do not crowd | plied with really excellent kinds, that it will not 
their tomato vines so close that they run into each | be to their interest to add to their stock. Those 
other. Three or four feet apart each way is room| who have a superabundance of Catawba or Isa- 
enough for egg plant or peppers, for both of| bella grape vines, will not regret cutting them 
which the soil should be rich by being well ma-|down and grafting Diana, Delaware, or the Re- 
nured. A little hen or bird manure, put in or}becca, on the stock. By doing so, they will ob- 
about the hills, is very good. Directions for) tain strong fruiting plants after one year’s growth. 
sprouting sweet potatoes, and their after culture,|The scions should be secured at once, and pre- 
we will give in next number of the Ohio Culti-| served in a cool, damp cellar ; if a dry cellar, they 
vator. G. S. Innis. van be kept ina damp mat, or moistened straw. 
- Ss | The object is to keep them from growing until the 
stock puts forth leaves, when it is cut down, and 
; the scions inserted at once. Cleft grafting is the 
Our enterprising friends in Edinburgh, Portage| most simple for grapes, and if the stock is cut low 
Co., had a good time over their fruits and seeds at|/ enough to cover the graft with soil, failures will 
their winter exhibition, a few weeks ago. We like| rarely occur.—Hort. 
these little home institutions, and wish there were a) 





A Township Fruit Exhibition. 





GREENHOUSE PLants should always be wa- 
thousand times more of them at both seasons. A\| tered in the early portion of the day. In cold 
few extracts from their doings and sayings, are ap-| weather, early watering allows excess of moisture 
pended, from the Ravenna Democrat : to evaporate before evening, and the house will 

There were on exhibition 250 specimens of] better resist cold. Again: In summer, early wa- 
Apples; the choicest of them were the Swaar, | tering charges the atmosphere with moisture, and 
Baldwin, Canada Red, Golden Pippin, Rhode the temperature is kept cool and healthful during 
Island Greening, Northern Spy, Fall Pippin, | the day. A more important reason for the prac- 
Black Apple, and Winter Sweet: | tice arises from the fact that the water, and sub- 

In awarding the premiums, the chairman of the | $tances it holds in solution, absorbed by plants du- 
committee remarked, they were not governed by | "8 the night,-is given off again by their leaves, 
the greatest number of varieties shown by one| Without benefiting the plant. The leaves must 
exhibitor, but in the fairest specimens of these | be exposed to the action of light, before the car- 


. . . | } » } > « 
choice varieties. Those awarded to Mr. Asa/ bonic acid and other matters are decomposed.— 








Bingham the first premium, Mr. S. S. Spicer, sec-| 
ond, Mr. R. M. Hart, third. 


The committee suggested to those who were | 


about to set out an orchard, not to aim at the 


greatest number of varieties; rather select of 


these choice specimens, and cultivate of these va- 
rieties not exceeding eight or ten, a more uniform 
collection of choice fruit. 

The committee spoke in the highest terms of 
the interest that evidently had been taken by the 
first settlers of the township in cultivating the 
choicest fruit, and not with a sparing hand.— 
Many scions, which are now productive, speci- 
mens of which were on exhibition, were brought 
from the far East and South, in Uncle Sam’s sad- 
dle-bags, showing the interest of the early pioneer 


Light is necessary to the performance of those 
| chemical actions which digest and retain the sub- 
stances required to develop and extend the plant 
‘structure. The amount of water given off by the 


| leaves at night, will of course be altogether de- 
| pendent upon the hygrometric state of the atmos- 
| phere.—Hort. 

Ronan Potato, Redivirus.—An article in the Hor- 
ticulturist for the present month, translated from a 
French agricultural journal, gives a description of the 
Chardon Potato, which reads vastly like an old ac- 
quaintance, Prince Rohan, who visited this country, 
and made a sensation, about twenty years ago, along 
with his noted cousin, Morus Multicaulis, vide the 
files of any agricultural papers of those times. _B. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Herbaceous Plants.’ 


Althaea—Hollyhock ; very ornamental for dis- 


tant objects, showy and earlier than Dahlias.—| 


Grows four to seven feet high. 

Aquilegia—Columbine ; blooming from May 
to August. Grows in any soil and situation. 

Chrysanthemum — Fine plants for autumnal 
garden decoration ; require rich, loamy soil and 
plenty of water. Blooms from October to De- 
cember. 

Carnation Pink—From white to bright crim- 
son ; a plant which should be more cultivated in 
amateur gardens. 

Dielytria—A Japan plant, perfectly hardy, with 
rosy pink flowers in spikes ; indispensable in any 

garden. 

Peonia—Very gay ; wants frequent manuring 
—in rich loamy soil to bring them to perfection. 
Blooms from May to June. 

Plumbago Carpentre—A dwarf Japan plant, 
desirable for shady edging around a border, with 
azure blue flowers. Blooms from June to Au- 
gust. 

Phlox—Grows in rich loamy soil in any situa- 
tion, shade or sunshine. Blooms any color and 
at different hights from July till frost cuts them 
off. 

Primula Polyanthus—Primrose ; shady, cool 
situation. Blooms early in spring. [Specimen 
just presented to the Cultivator from a fine col- 
lection, by J. L. Stelzig & Co.—Ep. 

Spiraea, or Queen of the Meadows—An excel- 
lent, easily cultivated plaut, in shade or sun.— 
Grows from one to three feet high. Blooms from 
June to September. 

Yucca, Adam’s Needle—Blooms from July to 
August ; white bell-shaped flowers. 

Phalaris Arundinacea—Ribbon grass. 

Hints for the Orchard and Garden. 


Trimming of orchards must be done now in 
fine weather. Don’t forget to trim young peach 
orchards; so you get dwarf trees cut back half of 
the young wood. Save scions for grafting, put 
away in a cool cellar. Graft plums and cherries 
early to secure them in growth. Remember that 
all the trimming should be finished by the middle 
of this month. Sow your onion seeds in March 
early ; then carrots, parsnips, and continue sow- 
ing cabbage. ‘Throw salt on your asparagus 
beds. J. LS. 





Matuew’s Curcutio Remepy.—Several years ago 
Mr. Mathews, then of Coshocton, invented a remedy 
for the plum curculio, which he held secret. 
body has disclosed a disclosure, viz. : 


Put one peck of unslaked lime and six pounds 
of salt in a barrel of water. Let it stand twenty- 
four hours, or longer, before using. Apply with 
a common garden syringe, sprinkling the trees 
thoroughly. One or two applications, it is said, 
will sutfice. 


Some- 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Miscellaneous Recipes and Items. 


To keer Breap sort.—A correspondent in- 
quires how to make bread that will keep soft a 
week. I have had the best success with bread 
made from the old fashioned hop yeast, scalding 
the flour, and leaving the dough quite soft; but 
most kinds of bread. if carefully made, will keep 
well, if taken proper care of ; but if left on a pan- 
try shelf, or exposed to the air anywhere, it will 
become dry. A small tin chest, shutting tightly, 
has answered this purpose admirably in our fami- 
ly. Astone jar, tightly covered, is also excellent. 
Either should be kept on the cellar bottom. 

Rice Puppine witnout EeGs.— This we 
consider the best pudding that comes to our table. 
Take a tea-cup full of rice to three pints of cold 
milk, add a little salt and sugar, and set it into a 
cool oven soon after breakfast. Let it swell and 
cook slowly till half an hour before dinner, then 
lift the slight crust that will have formed, and 
pour in a cup full of cream; when this has come 
slowly to the scalding point, it is ready for the 
table. 

Nout Cakes witnovut Yeast.—One cup but- 
ter, one cup sour milk, two cups sugar, four eggs, 
a teaspoontull of saleratus, more or less, according 
to the sourness of the milk, spice if wanted, and 
flour enough to roll out like jumbles ; cut them in 
any shape desired, and fry in boiling lard. 

Suoe Cases.—We learned from a Yankee 
friend of ours, the other day, how to manufacture 
these exceedingly useful little articles, the want of 
which we are sure is often felt, as shoes are very 
apt to be “in the way.” 

Take stiff cloth or calico double, make one 
piece a foot wide by a foot and a half long, the 
other piece same width and two feet long. Ga- 
ther one edge of the long piece, and sew to one 
edge of the shorter, sew up the ends, and, divid- 
ing the length into three equal parts, stitch the 
two sides together at these divisions, thus making 
three little pockets, into each of which a pair of 
shoes may be slipped. Of course the number of 
pockets in the case may be increased at pleasure. 
The case should be nailed on the inside of a closet 
door. 

Loors ror Dresses.—Every dress should 
have a loop of tape sewed to the bottom of the 
waist on the inside, to hang by, as no dress should 
hang right side out, or be hung by the dress it- 
self. 

Harr Orr.—Take equal parts pure olive oil 
(sweet oil,) and cold pressed castor oil, and to 
each pint of the mixture add one-fourth pint of 
brandy, and the same of cologne. I have used 
this recipe for years, and prefer it to any other. 
[A good fine tooth comb and sharp hair brush, 
well laid on every day, is the best hair oil we ever 
tried, and we are some on har.—Eb. | 
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To Curr CuILBLarins.—We have cured some | spectacle ! 


severe cases by heating the feet hot and rubbing 
in spirits of turpentine, two or three times. We 
have seen hog’s gall very highly recommended 
for this purpose. 

Macuine Tureap.—“M. A.,” of Selma, is 
informed, that, with Wheeler & Wilson’s sewing 
machine, silk can be used as well as cotton. Get 
machine twist, which now comes on spools, all 
colors and all grades of fineness, and use it witha 
little tighter tension than cotton thread. Com- 
mon linen thread is difficult to use, but we have 
found some on spools, that worked very well. 


J. C. B. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
War among the Petticoats. 


BY A LADY WHO HATES HOOPS. 


Hoops! Hoops! what a grievance annoyance 
they are! 
or any of the straggling garden shrubs, but hoops 
for biped locomotives, to disfigure the form which 


God created after his own image, for shapes, wad- | 


dling along the pave, squeezing into fashionable 
pews, with a most alarming upheaving of hems 
and flounces, as they struggle desperately through 
the narrow apertures. No wonder the gentlemen 
smirk and blush behind their hats, when they fol- 
low their infatuated partners into a pew!— 
Would’nt Cleopatra blush, could she rise from the 
dead! Wouldn’t Anthony hide his head with 
shame, to see our modern belles bloated into 
pedestrian balloons! Why don’t they transform 
themselves into Sphynxes? They would look far 
more dignified and antique. 

Verily, “straight is the gate and narrow is the 
way that leadeth unto life,” and verily, the straight 
gate and the narrow way were never fashioned 
for the accommodation of these monstrous hoops. 
Better labor through the gospel gate with head- 
dresses four stories high, and shoes with heels a 
foot tall, than undertake to cramp their broad cir- 
cumference into such extremely narrow dimen- 
sions as the gospel requires. 

Would not the ghosts of our great grandmothers 
stare, could they be permitted to re-visit the 
earth, and view the apparel of their female de- 
scendants? Hoops in the palace, hoops in the 
cottage, hoops in the city, in the country, in the 
ball room, at the family altar ; hoops in the kitch- 
en, in the parlor, in the street, at the theatre— 
and in the temple of the Most High! Worship- 
pers kneeling to confess their sins, or rising to 
sing hallelujahs, in hoops! Tell it not in Gath! 

Suppose an angel were commissioned to fly 
from the third heaven, and set the soul of such a 
worshipper at liberty during the act of her adora- 
tion ; and furthermore, suppose the eyes of all the 
congregation should be purged from their mortal 
film, and their sight strengthened and refined to a 
degree that would permit them to view her trans- 
lation, as the sons of the prophets witnessed that 
of Elijah’s. What an imposing and sublime 


Not hoops for binding the sweet briar, | 
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What a never-to-be-forgotten sight 


would it be, to see her drop her clayey taberna- 


cle, shake off her hoops, and ascend in a chariot 
of fire! 

While the mistress is promenading the parlor, 
\deseribing a circle of three or four feet in diame- 
iter, Phillis sweeps through the kitchen, leaving 
/searce room for a dog or a cat to pass her, burns 

her dress into forty holes, and runs the risk of 
iher life, because “you may as well be out o’ de 
worl’ as out o’ de fashion.” Echo answers amen 
to the worshippers of this pitiless Juggernaut, 
| Fashion. Two of our modern fashions seem to 
have been invented with an eye to the demonstra- 
\tion of mathematics. Bloomerism is one that ac- 
jcords with the rule of subtraction. To all those 
who favor the wearing of wide hoops, we would 
|say, we wish them much joy of their “ great pos- 
sessions,” and to the readers of the Cultivator 
who do not approve of them, we beg to assist us 
in raising the “war whoop” against them. 

Cleveland, Feb., 1858. atiattinn 


| 





How to make good Bread. 


There is nothing that contributes more to the 
happiness and, I might say, the health of a family, 
than good bread. Although much has been said 
on the subject, yet a good story oft repeated is 
none the worse. The way I make good light 
bread is this: 

Take one quart of thick milk, put it into a ves- 
sel, and set it on the stove until a little over milk 
warm; stir well, while warming, so as to make 
the thick particles of the milk fine, then pour into 
crock, add half a table-spoon of salt, thicken with 
flour to the consistency of thick batter. Then add 
a cup of good yeast. Stir all together. If in the 
winter, set in a moderately warm place. This 
should be done at night, and in the morning you 
will have near a gallon of good lively yeast. 
| Very well, says one, now tell us how to make 
the bread. Take a quart or more of water, ac- 
‘cording the quantity of bread you wish to make, 
make it warm, get your flour ready in a large 
| wooden bowl, pour in the yeast, then the warm 
|water, mix all together very stiff, and a good 
| while, until it looks glossy; put it back in the 
bowl, spread a clean cloth over it, then lay a_pil- 
low over that, set in a moderately warm place to 
rise. In about three hours, your large bowl will 
be nearly full, just as light as a sponge. Now 
get your pans ready; work into moderate sized 
loaves. Those that are to be baked first, set near- 
est the stove; in a short time they will be ready 
for baking. Now have your oven just hot enough, 
and bake, and if you don’t have good flavored, 
light, white bread, fit to set before the President 
\of these United States, or your own good self, Mr. 
| Editor, then I am no judge of good bread. If 
any should try the above and not quite hit, to 
jsuch I would say, try again. M. M. S. 
In the Country, Feb. 1858. 
| [We know you are a good judge, Aunty 
i SPRAGUE.—Eb. ] 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Growing Old. 


Thirty years old to-day! 
seems ! 


How strange it| 
T feel quite venerable, and have ‘been | 
idly counting the gray hairs which have been| 
threading my brown locks with silver. Old and 
gray ! L, who but a few years ago could laugh | 
the loudest, run the fastest, and romp the wildest 
of all my playmates. Yet time has not sobered 
these sportive feelings, nor tamed the joyousness | 
of my heart. Yet I can most readily appreciate | 
or rather understand the feeling, which induces | 
many worthy people to be somewhat sensitive on 
the subject of age. “I am not old,” was the fre- 
quent remark of my grandmother, after she had 
passed her threescore and ten, and the infirmities 
of old age pressed heavily upon her. I under- 
stand it all now. Age creeps on so imperceptibly 
that we feel young, even after the bloom of youth 
has faded from cheek and brow, and the gayety 
and animation of life’s morning hours have fled. 

It seems impossible that I have passed the thir- 
tieth mile stone on my life’s journey. But thus 
saith the record. I remember well when I re- 
garded a person of thirty, as one for whom the 
romance of love and hope was ended—whose only | 
mission in the future was to sew, knit, spin and 
weave, cook, and wash dishes in contented igno- 
rance. Doubtless I appear thus to those as young | 
and giddy as I was then. Yet I live a life they 
know not of. The life which they see, may be 
one of toil and care, but the inner life has a beauty | 
and a charm all its own. The strong, true heart, | 
and merry laughing babes, and home comforts, | 
that make up the staple of “maiden meditations,” | 
are all mine. True, a little care is mingled with | 
the blessing, and it is well, though in girlish day-| 
dreams we contrive to give care to the winds, and | 
live on love and poetry, and build ideal cottages, | 
free from all the dust and taint of the real. | 

Yet is not the ideal of to-day a loftier, nobler, 
and purer one than my youthever knew? There, 
need be nothing repulsive in growing old. If the | 
spirit is ripening for a higher destiny, it matters 
not if the casket that enshrines it does bear the 
impress of time. The spiritual radiance that 
warms and illuminates the inner chambers of the 
soul, will beam out with the mellow glory of an 
autumnal sunset, and give to the close of life, a 
light and brilliancy that youth never knew. We 
may each and all realize the beauty of the poet’s 
dream : 

‘The thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
And leave me when gray hairs are nigh, 
A melancholy slave ; 
But an old age serene and bright, 


And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave. 


CerestTia R. Corsy. 
Cherry Valley, 1858. 








Vanity Fais.—One or more eggs on a pinch 
of salt, mixed with flour to a stiff dough ; ; roll as| 
thin as pie crust, cut in squares, drop into hot 
lard, turn instantly, and fry to a nice crisp. Good 
hot or cold. C. R. D. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Old Steam Mill. 


BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 





Puff, puff—puff, puff! 
Goes the old steam mill, 
Grinding away, night and day, 
Down under the hill. 
Grinding away, night and day, 
Making the bread for the poor, 
Sending a blessing every hour, 


To the proud or humble door. 


Puff, puff—puff, puff ! 
I step to its cheerful sound, 

And hum my song, and jog along, 
To its ceaseless beat and bound 

The Banks may fail, but it will not quail 
One breath of its iron will, 

hard times,’’ 


And the ery “ seems idle rhymes, 


It works but the cheaper still. 


Puff, puff—puff, puff! 
So beats the true heart on : 

Stopping to play, neither night or day, 
Till its life work is all done. 

Like the old mill, grinding still, 
Something for rich and poor, 

Doing its best, making earth blest, 
With its good deeds evermore. 


Work, work—work, work ! 
Is the brave heart’s song; 
Work while you may, night and day, 
With a will all brave and strong. 
Looking about, and finding out 
What most needs to be done, 
At it then cheerily, lagging not wearily, 
Work till the work is done ! 


St. Louis, Feb., 1858. 





The Sycamore. 


‘In the outskirts of the village, 
On the river’s winding shores, 
Stand the Occidental plane trees, 
Stand the ancient sycamores !’’ 

These lines are very beautiful; but the syca- 
more is a doomed tree. Within the last twenty 
years it has evidently lost some vital principle, 
requisite for the he: althful elaboration of the sap. 
If it puts forth in the spring, it is only a sickly 
show of life—the shoots and leaves are imperfect, 
and it stands out in melancholy contrast with all 
the trees of the forest, or those which ornament 
the road-side. In low land and high—in dry or 
in the valley, the sycamore will be found blighted 
and consumptive, or dead. In some parts of 
New England the scenery is actually disfigured 
by them. 

Since they can no longer grace our rural walks, 
long may they live in the song of the poet, for — 

“In the outskirts of the village, 
On the river’s winding shores, 
Are the Occidental plane trees,” 
Dead and dying sycamores. 

Many trees and plants, once highly prized for 
their luxurious foliage and beauty, and others for 
the production of ‘delicious fruit, seem of late 
years to have lost their stamina, and are passing 
away like the sycamore. Very respectfully yours, 

Wm. Lawton, in Home Journal. 
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“MARK ETS. 
Onto CuLTIvaToR OFrFicE, Feb. 27, 1858. 

We have no occasion to change our figures since last report. 
Men are doing business with caution this season. Merchants 
will purchase light stocks for Spring trade. Many of them are 
owing the farmers for dairy and other products, in the north, and 
the farmers are as patient and lenient as they well can be. Many 
farmers are owing the merchants also for goods, and cannot well 
pay yet. All parties should do the best they can with each oth- 
er, as a forcing of settlements would bring a wide spread bank- 
ruptcy upon the country. Economy, diligence and patience, will | 
soon get business in a better way. 


CATAWISSA RASPBERRY, 


CULTIVATED AND FOR SALE AT THE 
NURSERY OF JOSHUA PEIRCE, 
At Washington, D. C. 








A new and ever-bearing variety, producing abundant crops of fine 
fruit during the fall months. 





Price of Plants for Spring of 1858. 


Single plants ow -* for transportation .............. $1 
One dozen DC 5 
100 . do CE esavteasccesns 35 


Plants put up in small packages or boxes, can be forwarded by 
express to any part of the United States, at an expense not ex- 
ceeding that of a small box of cigars, or carried in a trunk with 
clothing, without inconvenience. Packing always done with 
strict regard to safety and cheapness of transportation. 


Report by the Cincinnati Horticultural ai, August 29th, 1857— 
Exhibitions of Fr 

By THE PRESIDENT: Catawissa ~one This new ever- 
bearing variety promises to equal the high enconiums that have 
been passed upon it. Plants set out this spring now have thirty, 
forty, and forty-three bunches of fruit in all stages, from the blos- 
som to the ripened fruit. The foliage and the fruit resemble the 
common red Raspberry. The flavor is fine, but the profusion of 
fruit and its continuous bearing, makes it remarkable and deserv- 
ing of attention from lovers of this delicious species of fruit. 

ISAAC N. LABOYTEAUX, President pro tem. 


remiumis have been awarded by the National Agricultural So- 


ciety at Louisville, Kentucky ; by the Ohio State Society ; by the 
Illinois State Society ; by the Washington City Horticultural So- 


ciety ; and by the Cincinnati Horticultural Society. 

Circulars containing a full description of this new fruit, its or- 
igin, character, &c., with directions for planting and cultivation, 
“2 be had on application by mail, to 

ar. 1. 


JOSHUA PEIRCE, 
Nursery at Linnzan Hill, near Washington, D.C. 


FLOWER SEEDS! 
y LOWER SEEDS! 
J] M. THORBURN & CO. HAVE JUST 


je @ published their Catalogue of Flower Seeds for 1858, with 
| practical directions for their culture, containing over 1000 varie- 
\ ties, and many of them quite new and rare, among which are the 


following gems: 
| Acroclinium roseum, new Rhodanthe like flower, per pkt., 25 cts. 
| Alonsoa Warczewickzii—Bright crimson.................+ 25 

| Linum grandiflorum Kermesinum—beautiful crimson, flax 25 * 
Linum Lewisii Variegata—Splendid variegated do.. —_ 
| Phlox Drummondi Alba, 
Leopoldina Napoleon, 
Queen Victoria 4 Oculata, 














tan magnificent, each... 10 “ 











Portulaca Caryaphylloides—New carnation striped........ 10 “ 
| Asters Incomparabilis, ¢c.—Seven distinct fine German 
SE sé uvidnnvehidebinardines tincnshenssnneas tadtecets 10 “ 
Stocks grandiflora, &c.—Six beautiful German sorts ...... 10 “ 
| Leptostphon aureus pon luteus—Both new, each.......... ae 
Tropeolum minus Coccineus—Hardy dwarf, crimson...... 10 “* 
|Ipome tricolor nova — New, beautiful striped, hardy 
ONE. bance ccnn ss etswideccddecincemecennadien, esvedens a 
Whitlavea grandiflora—Beautiful blue, hardy annual ..... 10 
Datura meteloides—New hardy annual ................. oa 
Sabbatia campestris—New greenhouse annual............ aed 


We have but a limited supply of the above Seeds, and orders 

will be filled in retation, on receipt of order covering the amount. 

" We _ the above postage paid, as also the following collec- 
tions o 


100 varie ties of Annual, Biennial and Perennials, for rere $4 00 
| 50 do do Bcc 2 00 
25 sd * Annuals eT aewcne 1 00 
10 ” “ do Geeks 50 
20 0 ‘* New and Rare Annuals © danas 2 00 
20 = *“* Choice Greenhouse — OF cnemes 2 50 
40 os “« @ do Deedee 5 00 
20 = ** American Seeds for ese n Culture . 2 00 
ALso: 

Choice Assortments for Rockwork..............0.eeeeeees $1 00 
Do ene 6 00 

Do ** Ornamental Grasses............... 1 00 


Do ‘* Imported German Asters and Stocks, 
from 75c to $1.50. 
OUR OWN SELECTION. 
We can still supply small quantities of 
Daniel O’Rourke and Sangster No. 1 Peas, each at S cts. per at. 
Napoleon and Eugenic............ccccccesccccsees 
Harrison’s Glory and Perfection.......... = * 50 = = 
Fairheard’s Champion of England ow = sg 
Red, White and Yellow Onion, from $1.50 to 2.50 per lb. 











I i's. 05.6400 cadaduiedcncdse toacatecouns 25c per oz. 
ET SO ink ccoweccchscckescécvectica soot $1 00 per lb. 
MN hick ccadsckésncabicins céndxicc _— * 
Sorghum, or Chinese Sugar Cane................... eee 
Hemlock Tree Seed, (clean) .............ccccececees 75 per oz. 
Weymouth Pine, (clean seed)...............0.00000- 3 00 per lb. 
ET Sa wee nema cwiewedense seve coccoocesee BED & 
UTNE UE sce ncdeceWlbdentdebicss dcncuees 150 *% 
SN SINIII  05 5 nsddesinscininn eh dsescdnenkennstinn 50 per qt 


&c., &c., &c. 


(= Catalogues will be mailed to applicants enclosing a post- 
age stamp. Please say whether a Flower or Vegetable Seed 
Catalogue is wanted. J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

March 1-2mt 15 John st., New York. 


Pear and Cherry Seedlings. 
HULLWANGER & BARRY, MT. HOPE NUR- 


series, Rochester, N. Y., offer for sale 
100,000 Pear Stocks, 1 year Seedlings. 
Be a Cnerry Stoeks, do. 
ar 








200,000 
GRAFTED APPLES. 








200,000 APPLES, grafted this winter, by R. 
per 1000, where $100 worth is ordered. 
CATAWISSA RASPBERRY, at Eastern rates—$5 per doz. 


Orders solicited. A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 
Feb. 1-4tt Toledo, Ohio 





E. and Aug. A. Fahnestock, which we warrant true to name, at $6 


Also Ary for Joshua Pierce, of Washington City, for the 
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